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SOUTHOVER GRANGE AND THE NEWTON 
FAMILY* 


BY WALTER H. GODFREY, F.S.A. 


The history of the Newton family and their settlement in 
Southover as related by writers on Lewes requires some 
correction and since the matter affects not only Southover 
Grange but the site of the Priory of St. Pancras, I think it is 
worth while reviewing the facts so far known to us. 

After the dissolution of the Priory in 1538 the manor and 
site of the Priory was granted to Thomas Cromwell; the 
church and monastic buildings were demolished but the Prior’s 
Lodging at the west end of the church was preserved as a 
residence. In 1539 Cromwell leased the site to Nicholas 
Jenney for 21 years and in 1540 Henry VIII confirmed this 
lease when Cromwell was executed. We gather from Nicholas 
Jenney’s will that he was living here in 1550 and it may be 
noted that William Jenney served as a Constable of Southover 
in 1559. 

The manor had been conferred on Queen Anne of Cleves 
in 1541 and sometime after her death in 1559 it was acquired 
by John Stempe who conveyed it, in 1582 to Thomas Sackville 
Lord Buckhurst (created Earl of Dorset, 1614) who, six years 
earlier, became possessed of a quarter of the Barony of Lewes. 
And here we come to an interesting conflict of evidence. 
Horsfield ‘in his History of Lewes records a tradition that 
Sackville added to or rebuilt the Prior’s Lodging which he calls 
alternatively Dorset House or the Lord’s Place. He further 
states that this building was destroyed by fire at the end of the 
17th century and adds (without apparently recognising the 
inconsistency) that William Newton, who he says was Steward 
to the Earl of Dorset, erected Southover Grange with stone 
from the ruined mansion. Mark Antony Lower was quick to 
see that since the Grange was built-in 1572, the story was at 
fault and in his account of Lord Buckhurst in The Worthies 


*Resumé of a paper read to the Sussex Archeological Society at 
the Annual Meeting, 1939, held at Southover Grange. It 
amplifies and corrects the review of a pamphlet on the Grange 
in S.N.Q. xii, 68. 
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of Sussex, he produces a letter written by him in September 
1568 in which he refers to “ a house of mine in the country by 
a sudden chance of fire was burned” in connexion with a 
journey into Sussex, and by identifying this house with the 
Lord’s Place, Southover, Lower makes it fit in neatly with the 
building of the Grange five years later. 

Lower however overlooked the fact that Buckhurst did 
not buy the Southover property until 1582 and it seems much 
more likely that his letter, written 14 years before this, referred 
to Old Buckhurst, Withyham, in place of which he apparently 
commissioned the grandiose scheme, the plans of which, by 
Thomas Thorpe, survive in the Soane Museum. 

There is no doubt of course that the Grange is faced with 
Caen stone taken from the Priory ruins and it has two stone 
fireplaces that may well have come from the Prior’s Lodging. 
This has given undue importance to another bit of evidence 
from the Heralds’ visitation of 1633. William Newton’s son 
informed the heralds that his father was “ born in Cheshire 
and came to live in the Priory of St. Pancras at Southover near 
Lewes.” Bearing in mind Horsfield’s suggestion that Newton 
was Steward to Lord Buckhurst it seemed natural to consider 
him as occupying the house of the absent landlord. 

But the dates are still against us. From the deposition 
books of the Archdeaconry of Lewes it appears that in 1587 
William Newton was 70 years old and had lived in Southover 
38 years and before that at Prestwich in Cheshire. This 
would make the year of his birth 1517 and the date of his 
arrival in Southover, 1549. In that year Nicholas Jenney was 
a tenant of the Priory and Buckhurst was not to make his 
purchase until 33 years later. I am inclined therefore to 
interpret the “‘ Priory of St. Pancras, Southover”’ as a general 
term for Southover, which until the dissolution was identified 
with the Priory, and I doubt whether William Newton was 
ever Steward to Lord Buckhurst, there being so far no 
corroborative evidence. I learn from the Rev. W. Budgen 
that there is some ground for believing that Richard Amherst 
was Steward to the Dorset estates in the 16th century. 
William Newton’s son who was a lawyer was sometimes 
consulted by Buckhurst’s successors the Earls of Dorset. The 
ultimate destruction of the Lord’s Place cannot be securely 
dated. In 1724 Edward Trayton, the lord of the Manor, was 
allotted seats in Southover Church for his house and for Place 
Farm. The Society possesses a drawing by Lambert of the 
Lord’s Place made at the end of the 18th century which is the 
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only representation that has come down to us. Though in 
ruins it was still a substantial building even at that time. 

If William Newton’s reputed connexion with the Priory 
and with the Sackville family has to be discarded it is more 
than probable that when he came to Southover in 1549 he 
bought the old house, the forerunner of the Grange and lived 
there. We know that this was the residence of Agnes Morley 
who refounded Lewes Grammar School and who died in 1512. 
Her property was the northern part of the present garden of 
the Grange, lying north of the Winterbourne stream. The 
boundaries are given in her will :—the stream (south), the way 
to Lewes from Bowres’s Bridge (west) the king’s highway under 
the town wall of Lewes through Stokewell towards the mill at 
Watergate (north & east). A good part of the garden must 
have then formed the pool of the East mill, the dam carrying 
the road continuing south from Watergate. Agnes Morley 
built her school on a site south of the stream. 

She bequeathed her house and garden to Thomas Puggislee 
who had five sons, one Clement being Constable of Lewes 
(1544) and another Andrew was vicar of Ringmer and died in 
1560. We do not know how the property came to William 
Newton but he may have had some connexion with the Morley 
family. He was the son of Humphrey Newton of Fulshaw 
Manor, Cheshire, and his brother Laurence was settled in 
Lewes as a draper. William’s second wife was Alice Pelland, 
sister of Laurence’s wife, Elizabeth, and their brother, Thomas 
Pelland, belonged to the Hamsey family that held the Manor 
of Combe. They also had property in Lewes, the Vine (now 
Shelleys Hotel) being owned by Thomas Pelland of Southover, 
Yeoman, and John Pelland of Lewes, beer-brewer. Agnes 
Morley’s endowment of Lewes Grammar School was secured 
by a charge on the Manor cf Hamsey and it may be that 
Newton acquired the Grange by some family arrangement. In 
any case it seems probable that he resided in Agnes Morley’s 
house. In 1560, after 11 years residence in Southover, he 
bought East Mascalls in Lindfield and no doubt lived there 
while he was rebuilding the Grange in 1572. During his 
lifetime he made a gift of East Mascalls to his eldest son (by 
his first wife) Nicholas from whom the Newtons of Lindfield 
descended. The Grange went to his second son, William (by 
his second wife), a letter of whom was printed in S.N.Q. xii, 
130. William Newton, the elder, died in 1590 at about the 
age of 73 and was buried in Southover Church. His residence 
in Southover was therefore just over 40 years. 
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Newton’s arms are given in the visitations as argent a lion 
double-queued sable, but in the carved stone shield on the 
Grange the lion is shown with one tail only. 


LINDFIELD IN PRE-SAXON TIMES 
BY GEORGE MAITLAND 


In 765 A.D. Aldwulf, the last king of the South Saxons, 
gave Stanmer, Lindfield and Burleigh to the “ men serving 
God and St. Michael,” who, later, were to be known as the 
Canons of Malling. In the charter,! which is discussed in 
S.N.Q. xii, 143, Lindfield, in addition to being one of the places 
specifically given by the grant, was also referred to as being one 
of the pig-pastures appurtenant to Stanmer.? 

“These are the names of the pig-pastures that are appur- 
tenant to Stanmer; the fish-wood, the odd-shaped woodland with 
the ash-trees,’ the sloping enclosure, Walca’s pasture, the open 
country with the lime trees, the stream’s shelving ground,‘ the 
huts by the beech-trees, Leofecild’s shelter. They are in the 
centre and on the north northward the open country with the 
stable’ and the clearing of Citta’s group and the Stone of the 
stream-dwellers and so thence to the clearing with the barley 
and on the east to the west heath and the clearing of the 
Hafocungas.” 

As the crow flies it is some 14 miles from Stanmer to 
Lindfield and some 20 miles from Stanmer to Chiddingly. 
When one bears in mind the disrepair into which by 765 A.D. 
the Roman road through the Weald must have fallen and the 
evil reputation that the heavy Sussex roads had even a thousand 
years later, it is puzzling to find pastures so far from the 
parental home. But distant pig-pastures and detached hold- 
ings in the Weald were not peculiar to Stanmer. Falmer, its 


neighbour on the east, had lands in East Grinstead Hundred® 
* Set out with a translation S.4.C. Ixxxvi, 85. See also S.4.C. )xx, 

183; Birch, Cart. Sax. 197; Add. MS. 33, 182, f8d. 

“Hec sunt nomina pastus porcorum qui pertinent ad stanmere 

fischyrste aescincuinc healdeswyrth walcanstede lendenfelda bri 

bacansylfes wille boageselle leofecildes cot Das syndon beu than 

midweardan and be northan stealles felde north weard and 

citangaleahge wellinga stane and swa daeon on baere leage and 

on eastam on waesteat and hafocunga leahge.” 

The royal family of Kent took their name from Aesc, the son of 

Hengist and were known as the Aescingas. Did a cadet branch 

of the Aescingas settle in this odd-shaped woodland? 

Other suggestions are (a) “ Bac(c)a’s shelving ground,” P.N.Sx., 

342; (b) “the three bake-shelves.” S.4.C. Ixxxvi, 89. 

® See Ekwall, English Place Names, sub. tit. Stalisfield. 

See Domesday Book, 
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some 20 miles away. Horsted Keynes, that adjoined West 
Hoathly, belonged to Hamsey,® some 11 miles away. Ditchling, 
its neighbour on the west, had free tenants in Ardingly, 
Balcombe and Cuckfield’? and lands and woods in East Grin- 
stead Hundred qui pertinebant ad caput manerii, some 17 miles 
away.® Further west, Washington had pastures in Horsham, 
some 13 miles away. From these and many other instances 
there emerges a definite pattern, the pattern of a system of land 
ownership and land settlement similar to that which obtained 
in Kent, in the Isle of Wight and in Hampshire, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the River Hamble. Based, largely,® on this 
similarity of pattern the theory has been put forward that the 
whole South-Eastern area of England, including Sussex, was, 
before the coming of the Saxons, settled by the same people,® a 
people to whom the label “ Jutes”’ has been given. This label 
was given to the first settlers in Kent by Bede,?° but he adduced 
no evidence in support of his statement. He gave the same 
label to the settlers in the Isle of Wight and in the mainland 
opposite; in support of this there is some corroborative 
evidence.!! The inclusion among the Jutes of the settlers in 
Sussex is a new theory first put forward in 1933 by Mr. J. E. 
A. Jolliffe in his book Pre-Feudal England, The Jutes. The 
Jutes who settled in Kent, are now spoken of as Jutish Franks, 
who came to this country from the Middle Rhine. Whether 
the Jutes, who settled in the Isle of Wight and the mainland 
opposite, also came from the Continent is a moot point.!? The 
better opinion is that they were overflows or colonists from 
Kent." 

“What led the Hampshire Jutes to make so long a journey 
from Kent? Why did they not merely push westwards along 


B.M. Add. MS. 5705. f.100b. 

For other considerations see S.4.C. Ixxxiii, 64; Ixxxvi, 58, 63; 
and Ixxxvii, 113. 

® Recent excavations at a Saxon cemetery at Petersfinger, near 
Salisbury, suggest that the settlement may have extended also to 
Wiltshire. See The Times for May 3rd, 1949, p. 2. 

Hist. Eccl. 1., chap. 15. 

See Stenton, Anglo-Saxon England, p. 23. 

It has been suggested that this applies also to the district settled 
by the Haestingas, whose regio has been described as the last 
of the lathes of Kent rather than the first of the rapes of Sussex. 
Jolliffe, p. 75; Stenton, pp. 18, 207. No views have been 
expressed with regard to the provenance of the Jutes in the rest 
of Sussex. 

Hodgkin, History of the Anglo-Saxons, |., p. 101; Collingwood & 
Myres, Roman Britain and the English Settlements, p. 164; 
Stenton, p. 19. 
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the coast? . . . There can only be one answer; it was already 
occupied by the South Saxons.’’'* Occupied, yes, but is it so 
certain that the occupants were South Saxons? A similar 
question may be asked about Aelle and his sons, who led the 
first parties of the South Saxons. What led them to go so far 
west as the west of Selsey Bill to find a vacant space in which 
to settle? May the answer not be that the whole of the Sussex 
coast had already been occupied either by Continental Jutes or 
by overflows from Kent?!® If, as has been supposed, the first 
invaders of Sussex were the South Saxons, it is difficult to see 
how Jutish or Kentish immigrants, in sufficient numbers to 
leave a lasting impress, would have been allowed to enter. 
This difficulty would be overcome if the view were accepted 
that the groups that came to Birling, Rottingdean, Worthing, 
Goring, Angmering, Climping, Wittering, were either groups 
of Continental Jutes or overflows from Kent, who settled along 
the coast of Sussex before the South Saxons came. 


477. Aelle came to Britain and his three sons Cymen, 
Wlencing and Cissa with three ships at the place called Cymenes 
ora’® and there they slew many Welsh” and drove some to flight 
in the wood that is called Andredes leag. 485. Aelle fought 
the Welsh near Mearcredes burnan stede. 491. Aelle and Cissa 
beset Andredes cester, and slew all who dwelt in it, nor was 
there one Briton left. 


Such is the bald record in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle; no 
mention, even, of the taking of Chichester. (Cymenesora, 
Mearcredesburna, Andredescester, this sequence has created an 
impression of a slow, victorious progress along the coast from 
West to East. ‘‘ According to the ‘ Early English Annals’ 
Aelle at the head of groups of Saxon adventurers landed in 477 
somewhere near Selsey Bill and slowly made his way eastward 
along the coast until British resistance was finally and 
mercilessly broken with the capture of the old Roman garrison 


Collingwood & Myres, p. 365. 


Basing his view on material contained in Dr. Gray’s book on 
English Field Systems, Mr. Jolliffe has excluded from the Jutish 
area of Sussex the belt of country between the Channel and the 
Downs extending from the outflow of the Cuckmere river to 
Chichester Harbour. See pp. 76, 88. 

See S.4.C. Ixxxvi, 64; P.N.Sx. i, p. 13. 


‘ Was the chronicler consciously drawing a distinction between the 
Welsh, which was the name given by the Saxons to the older 
races whom they drove into Strathclyde, Wales, and the Devonian 
Peninsula, and the romanized Britons, who were maintaining a 
settlement in and around the old Roman city of Pevensey? 
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town of Pevensey in 491.”"* Nothing is known of the location 

of Mearcredesburna. Places with the ending ‘ bourne’ are 

chiefly in the district around Chichester or in the district 
around Eastbourne, in what were afterwards the Hundreds of 

Westbourne and Eastbourne. The prefix ‘ mearc’ suggests 

that the stream was a boundary.’® The place near the ‘ reedy 

boundary stream’ may have been in the vacant land to the west 
of the Jutish or Kentish settlements, near one of the waterways 
that led to the Roman town of Regnum. The fighting may 
have been the fight for Chichester itself. In itself the name 
adduces no evidence to support the theory of a campaign east- 
ward along the coast.*° The first landing of the South Saxons 
was made by a sea-borne force. The later landing at Pevensey 
may, likewise, have been made by a sea-borne force. The 
capture of Chichester secured for the South Saxons the lodge- 
ment in the west. Aelle, to whose military prowess his 
selection as first Bretwalda probably was due,?! may have 
realised that the capture of Pevensey, the rallying-point of the 
last remaining romanised Britons, would give him control of 
the land between the two strongholds and of the loosely-knit 
groups that inhabited it. From the fall of Pevensey may have 
dated the political supremacy of the South Saxons. Admittedly 
this is only surmise. But the continued existence of features 
associated with the Jutish or Kentish system of land tenure 
throughout the whole of Sussex, along the coast, in the district 
to the west of the River Ouse and in the land lying between 
the rivers Ouse and Cuckmere, argues the continued persistence 

of Jutish or Kentish settlers and contradicts the notion of a 

ruthless sweep from west to east. In the obscurity that cloaks 

this page of history one thing seems clear—the South Saxons 

did not have the strength or did not have the will to oust the 

earlier settlers.?* 

* Sayles, Medieval Foundations of England, p. 25; Collingwood 
& Myres, p. 367; Stenton, p. 18. 

cf. Merkore, the boundary between Sussex & Hampshire, P.N.Sx., 

62. 

The places identified with the sons of Aelle, Cymenesora, 
Linchmere and Chichester are all in the extreme west of Sussex. 
P.N.Sx. does not accept Lancing as being derived from Wlencing. 

** Bede ii, chap. 5; Stenton, p. 34; Sayles, p. 25. 

* The view that friendly relations existed between the Saxon 
invaders and the Jutes receives support from the tradition that 
Stuf and Wihtgar, who were Jutes, were nephews of Cerdic, the 
leader of the West Saxons. “Intermarriage between two 
Germanic races was common and Stuf and Wihtgar may well 
ny~4 been the sons of Cerdic’s sister and a Jutish noble,” Stenton, 
p. 24. 
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In what respects did the Jutish or Kentish system of land 
settlement differ from the Saxon? Instead of the large, 
centralised villages typical of Saxon civilisation, the hamlet was 
the predominant form of agricultural grouping. Instead of 
the large, open common fields, unbroken by hedges or fences, in 
which each man had his strips of good land and of bad, were 
hamlet settlements, scattered over the countryside, surviving 
to-day, perhaps, as farmsteads, each a compact unit, complete in 
itself with its agricultural land and with its share in the 
“communis silva,” in the great waste of the Andreadsweald, 
the public land of the folk. Open common fields and nucleated 
villages were outstanding features of the Saxon system. 
Hamlet settlements and detached holdings in the communis 
silva of the Weald were outstanding features of the Jutish or 
Kentish system.?° 

On the evidence of the existence of open field tillage along 
the coast of Sussex, the land between the South Downs and the 
sea from the Hants border as far as Beachy Head has been 
included in the Saxon or so-called Midland system.** But the 
evidence is not as unambiguous as it once was thought to be. 
Of the thirteen places cited in support, eight are close to other 
places now cited to prove the existence of the opposing Jutish 
or Kentish system. Ovingdean, Worthing, Broadwater (now 
a part of Worthing), Angmering, Eartham, Atherington, 
Alciston and Heighton were Saxon with their two or three field 
townships, but Stanmer, some 4 miles from Ovingdean, 
Durrington, now also part of Worthing, Ferring, some 2 miles 
from Angmering, Tangmere, some 3 miles from Eartham, 
Poling and Felpham—the latter with its pascua porcorum in 
communi silva pascuale quod dicitur Palinga Schittas—less 
than 4 miles from Atherington, all had detached pastures ot 
the Kentish type.*°  Alciston and Heighton were typically 
Saxon with their common fields but all around were settlements 
with detached forest holdings and both were close to the burial 
ground at Alfriston with finds of brooches similar to finds that 
have been made in Kent. Durrington, Ferring, Poling, 
between the rivers Adur and Arun were close to Highdown, 
another burial ground with similar finds. Even in the 
favoured coastal district Jutish or Kentish settlers, it would 

23 66 


Forinsec denes are an extremely good test of what is Saxon 
and what is Jutish.” Jolliffe, p. 87. 


* Gray, English Field Systems, pp. 63, 498. 
*© See S,A.C, Ixxxvi, 42 and Ixxxviii, 112, 
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seem, were allowed to live and live according to their ancestral 
customs, side by side with their South Saxon conquerors. 


In the neighbourhood of Pevensey, where after the ‘ ruth- 
less extermination’ at Andredescester, traces of the earlier 
settlers might be expected to be rare, almost every one of the 
manors mentioned in Domesday Book within a triangle whose 
points are Eastbourne, Waldron and _ Beddingham, had 
detached holdings in the Weald, in the distant hundreds of 
Hawksborough, Shoyswell and Henhurst.*® Eight manors,?* 
lying within some 7 miles of the west bank of the River Ouse, 
had detached holdings in the Wealden Hundreds of East 
Grinstead and Rushmonden. ‘The detached wealden pastures 
that belonged to Stanmer were normal features of the 
“Kentish ”’ system, and, it would seem, were normal features 
of the Sussex system. In spite of its exclusive South Saxon 


name, the Sussex population must have been unquestionably 
composite. 


Detached wealden pastures were normal features of the 
Sussex system, but little is known about the distribution and 
regulation of the Sussex weald in early times. If the theory as 
to the existence of a south-eastern unity of custom is correct, 
the history of the weald in Kent can be used as a guide to the 
history of the weald in Sussex.** In its earliest phase the great 
waste of the weald was open to all the folk to use, but growing 
population of the folk and increasing cultivation of the weald 
led to regulation and control. ‘There was a steady process of 
encroachment and sub-division and a gradual transition from a 
right of common user to a right of property in fixed localities. 
From the waste of the folk, the weald became the waste of the 
regio—of the lathe or of the rape. From the waste of the 
regio, it became the waste of the estate to which it lay opposite 
or to which it had become appropriated. Forest pastures begin 
to be spoken of as appurtenant to the estate. Within the estate 
individual pastures are referred to by their names and the 
names themselves, at times, suggest appropriation to a group or 
even to an individual. This, it would seem, was the stage that 
had been reached at the time of Aldwulf’s charter. The 
pastures were described as being appurtenant to Stanmer. 


* V.C.H.1, p. 357. 


** Barcombe, Hamsey, Allington, Wootton, Warningore, Falmer, 
Bevendean, Ditchling. 


** See Jolliffe, p. 54 et. seq. 
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Fourteen were mentioned by name.*® In the majority of cases 
the names indicated some local feature, the sloping enclosure, 
the huts by the beech-trees, but Walca’s pasture, the clearing of 
Citta’s group and of the Hafocungas seem to give to the 
pastures an individual or a group association. 


The pastures extended, at one point, over a breadth of 
some 24 miles and to a depth sufficient to allow of two layers.*° 
In the first layer were the fish-wood, the odd-shaped woodland 
with the ash-trees, the sloping enclosure, Walca’s pasture, the 
open country with the lime-trees, the stream’s shelving ground, 
the huts by the beech-trees, Leofecild’s shelter; in the second 
were the open country with the stable, the clearing of Citta’s 
group, the Stone of the stream-dwellers, the clearing with the 
barley and further east the west heath and the clearing of the 
Hafocungas. All these pastures, with the exception of Lind- 
field, passed under Aldwulf’s grant without any specific 
reference as being appurtenant to Stanmer. But Lindfield, 
although appurtenant to Stanmer, was specifically mentioned 
in the grant. Why? Perhaps the reason was that Lindfield 
had by 765 developed to such an extent that it could no longer 
be regarded as a mere pig-pasture and its importance had 
become such that doubt might be felt as to whether it could 
pass as a mere appurtenance. The waste of the folk had 
become the property of the king to be disposed of as he wished. 


By his grant was Aldwulf proposing to dispose of the 
ownership of the land or merely of a superiority over it?* 
He was, in all probability, intending to dispose ot such rights 
as he himself possessed. Nearly twelve centuries after the 
event it is impossible to say what those rights may then have 
been, but from the rights possessed by the College of South 
Malling and by those who succeeded to its possessions after the 
dissolution of the College in 1545, it would seem clear that 
they included over a large part of the estate the right of 


** Eighteen were mentioned by name as belonging to Durrington, 
S.A.C. \xxxvii, 150, and 11 as belonging to Washington, Birch. 
Cart. Sax., 834. More frequently in charters the pastures were 
referred to in general terms. 


*® See S.N.Q. xii, 143. 


‘What the king really gives when he says that he is giving land, 
is far rather his kingly superiority over land and landowners 
than anything that we dare call ow nership.” Maitland, Domes- 
day Book and Beyond, p. 240. 
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ownership.** The estate may well have been part of the villa 
regalis like the adjoining estate of Ditchling and, like that 
estate, may have formed part of the demesne land of the king.** 
But the estate must go back to a period before there were any 
kings of the South Saxons, to a period when Jutish invaders or 
overflows from Kent dwelt in the land and dwelt in such 
numbers as to have left a lasting impress. How enduring that 
impress was is shown by the fact that detached pastures and 
wealden holdings were still being referred to in charters of the 
tenth century, some five centuries, and in Domesday Book, some 
six centuries, after the foundation of the South Saxon settle- 
ment. Compared to these, the references in Aldwulf’s charter 
of 765, barely three centuries after the landing of Aelle and his 
sons, are mere incunabula, but the absence of later references 
does not necessarily mean that later records do not exist.** 
Search for such records and study of them, when found, might 
throw a great deal of light not only on the history of the places 
mentioned in the charter but also on the history of the settle- 
ments in south-eastern England. 


CHICHESTER IN THE CIVIL WAR 
BY W. D. PECKHAM 


As is well known, Chichester Cathedral was sacked by 
Parliamentarian troops in December 1642. But the account by 


® After the dissolution of the College the southern portion of the 
estate became separated from the northern portion. The former 
became the Manor of South Malling Stanmer, Add. MS. 33, 183, 
or the Manor of Stanmer als. Audewicke, Add. MS. 39, 502, 
f. 287. It was purchased by Henry Pelham in 1713 for £7,500, 
V.C.H. 7, p. 239. The northern portion became the Manor of 
South Malling Lindfield. See Court Rolls from 1588 in the 
possession of Messrs. Blaker, Son & Young, of Lewes. This was 
purchased by Henry Pelham in 1722. The two portions have 
been kept separate. 
* V.C.H. 7, p. 104. The fact that of the manors mentioned in 
note 27, Hamsey, Allington, Warningore and land in Barcombe 
and Wootton were, according to Domesday Book, held of Edward 
the Confessor, suggests that the villa regalis may at one time 
have been very extensive. 
There has been retuarkable continuity in the ownership of 
Stanmer. With the exception of two owners, who between 1587 
and 1615 held the estate for about one year each, the owners of 
Stanmer seem to have been, to 765 villa regalis, to 1545 College 
of South Malling, to 1550 Sir Thomas Palmer, to 1615 the Crown, 
to 1700 the Michelborne family, to 1713 Sir Peter Gott and his 
son, to the present time the Pelham family. V.C.H. 7, p. 239. 


= 
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W. R. W. Stephens’ can easily prove misleading. It seems to 
imply that Bruno Ryves was then Dean, and, for that enormity, 
was fined £120 at a sort of drumhead Court martial held then 
and there. Actually Bruno Ryves, D.D., petitioned to com- 
pound on 5 Dec. 1646,? and was not Dean when the Cathedral 
was sacked. Richard Steward was admitted Dean in 1634, 
and was nominated Dean of St. Paul’s in 1641-2,* but was never 
elected. George Aglionby, D.D., prebendary of Woodhorne, 
was designated as his successor, and compounded for firstfruits 
6 June 1642; the scant materials for reconstruction of the lost 
Chapter Act book do not give any date for his admission to the 
Deanery; it seems, however, to have taken place, as_ his 
commissary for the administration of the Dean’s peculiar occurs 
24 June of that year.°. He had a Crown grant of the Deanery 
of Canterbury in 1642-3 which never took effect,’ and was 
buried in Christ Church, Oxford, in 1643.° 

By letters patent dated Oxford, 8 June 1646, Bruno Rives, 
[D).D., King’s chaplain, was granted the Deanery on preferment 
of his predecessor to be Dean of Canterbury; on 11th July 
1660, at the next meeting of the Chapter to be held, he 
produced these, and was elected Dean.® The account of the 
sack of the Cathedral is, it seems, from his pen, but was written 
when he had neither Dignity nor prebend in it. I found the 
oft-quoted Mercurius Rusticus a shy quarry when I went in 
pursuit of it myself. My first attempt in the British Museum 
produced an anonymous pamphlet of that title, evidently the 
work of a man of Roundhead sympathies (George Withers, 
‘poet laureate,’ according to a manuscript note), which con- 
tained not a word about the sack of Chichester. 

My second attempt, however, was successful; this time I 
indented for ‘ Periodical Publications, Oxford, 1646, Mercurius 
Rusticus, E 1099.’ The work is, like its namesake, anonymous, 
but was attributed to Bruno Ryves at least as early as the date 
of publication of Walker’s Sufferings, when first-hand testimony 
of the events of the Civil War was still available. Its title, 


* South Saxon See p. 288, evidently based on Dallaway, Western 
Sussex I pp. 129, 130. 

* Cal. Cttee. for compounding p. 1593. 

* CAB Zz €: 3 2;.5'¢. 

* Hennessy Nov. Rep. 

° P.R.O. Cal. Compo. bks. 

* Dean’s ct. Act bks. 16 f. 112 r. 

* Foedera XX p. 545. 

* Misc. gen. et her, ser. ii I p. 143. 

° CAB II f. 1 and engrossment. 
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‘“MERCVRIVS RVSTICVS or, the Countries Complaint ot 
the Sacriledges, Prophanations, and Plunderings, Committed by 
the ScHISMATIQUES on the Cathedrall Churches of this King- 
dome . . ” is enough to indicate the political sympathies of the 
author. The part dealing with Chichester is to be found on 
pp. 201-206; it has often been summarised, and I found nothing 
to add to the usual accounts. 

It is common belief, even by those who do not suppose that 
Oliver Cromwell was personally responsible for all the damage, 
that the disappearance of, for instance, nearly all the brasses in 
the Cathedral is due to ‘the Roundheads.’ This is not so. 
‘There are many other Monuments all of blew Marble on the 
Walls, and about this Church in seuerall places, but the 
grauings so much raz’d, and the Brasse pickt out and stolne 
away, aswell on these, as also out of all the goodly graue stones 
in the Quire, Church [i.e. Nave] and Chappels; which is not 
onely a malicious detriment to posterity. .” This is the account 
of a visitor, not of 1645, but of ten years earlier, the year when 
William Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury, held a metropolitical 
Visitation of Chichester Cathedral.'° 

There is, however, distinct evidence that both the 
Cathedral library and the muniment room were pillaged at the 
sack of 1642. Of the Chapter Acts from 1618 to 1642 I have 
already written in S.N.Q. vi, p. 132; but 1 would here note 
that I have now changed my mind about the date of Act Book 
ZZ, which I conclude to be the private notebook of Richard 
Bragg (who was already working in the Registry in 1629, and 
was appointed Chapter Clerk in 1660) and was written by him 
in about 1640. I have also found notes of John Swayne’s 
which even give folio references to the lost Act book. 

For the destruction of the library there is positive evidence 
in the will of George Heath, Rector of West Grinstead, dated 
10 Oct., codicils 12 Oct. and 29 Dec., 1671, proved 21 May 
1672.1: According to the mandate to install, Heath was 
collated prebendary of Sutton 29 Dec. 1643 (but not installed 


” The writer was one Lieut. Hammond; see Camd. Soc. 3rd. ser., 
lii, Camden miscellany xvi, pt. iii p. 34. He was in Chichester 
Sunday 16 Aug. 1635; from the total silence both of his journal 
and of the Archbishop’s injunctions issued in consequence of his 
Visitation I infer that the north-west tower was still standing; 
it had fallen in 1636 (S.A.C. Ixxxvi p. 185)—another bit of 
damage usually debited to the Civil War. 

P.C.C. 61 Eure. I should be glad of evidence of the date of 
his death or burial; his successor in his prebend was collated 
28 March 1672. 


- 
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till 22 Aug. 1660), and held the prebend till his death; he 
leaves ‘my gowne, Tippet, Surplice, and Hood to the use of 
the said Church, to be lent out by the Verger there . . for my 
brethren that come to performe their course ..’ (Canons 
turning up to preach without their robes were, apparently, 
not unknown in the seventeenth century.) More important 
historically is the bequest to the Cathedral of ‘my Poliglot 
Bible to begin a new Library withall for that Church which 
hath been spoiled in these ill times,’ but Mr. Heath’s descrip- 
tion is not precise enough to enable me to say whether his gift 
is still in the Cathedral library or no. In 1756 Thomas Spate- 
man, Prebendary of Ferring, presented a copy of Walton’s 
Biblia polyglotta, which may have superseded it. 


EAST AND WEST SUSSEX 
BY G. D. JOHNSTON 


According to the Act of 1864 the County of Sussex was 
divided or reputed to be divided “ for certain purposes” into 
two Divisions called respectively the Eastern and the Western 
Divisions; and according to the Act of 1865 it had “ for 
convenience been treated as divided for the purposes of the 
transaction of business of the county and the administration of 
Justice at Quarter Sessions into the Eastern and the Western 
Division ”’ (the Divisions were based strictly on the Rapes! and 
are frequently referred to as the three Eastern or Western 
Rapes). The origin seems unknown, though I have little 
doubt that it grew up gradually for the convenience of the 
Justices and became hardened in time to a settled custom—a 
custom however whose legality had to be set at rest by Acts of 
Parliament in 1864 and 1865. 

Being in origin only an arrangement between the County 
Justices for the more convenient exercise of their judicial and 
administrative functions, the County of Sussex remained and 
still remains a single county for all other purposes, with one 
Lord Lieutenant, one Sheriff, and one Assize. Each such Act 
also states that there was “ only one Commission of the Peace 
for the whole County of Sussex ” (Justices therefore having as 
they still have jurisdiction over the whole County). There 
was’ one Clerk of the Peace and the two County Coroners (one 


‘ And still are except for transfers of small parts. See S.A4.C. 
lxxiv, 244. 

* Memorandum dated 30 March 1853 by the Clerk of the Peace. 
Now at the County Hall, Chichester. 
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in East and one in West Sussex) each had jurisdiction over the 
whole County* though their expenses were charged to the 
Division where the inquest was held. 

Before the creation of County Councils in 1888 the 
Justices in Quarter Sessions dealt not only with crime, but also 
with the local government affairs of the County, making rates 
and providing for gaols, bridges and (later) highways. 

From the date of the earliest records extant* it was the 
custom to hold Quarter Sessions in each Division; at all events 
in later years they were held first in one Division and after the 
business (both criminal and administrative) of that Division 
was completed, adjourned to the other Division, where an 
entirely different set of Justices attended to continue the 
Sessions for the criminal and administrative business of that 
.other Division. Each Sessions dealt exclusively with matters 
arising in its own Division and all orders for payment of money 
were directed to the Treasurer of the Division in which the 
matter arose. The practice of adjourning from one Division 
to the other was legalised retrospectively in 1864 (repeated in 
1865)° by enacting that the Court in either Division was to be 
deemed duly held without any formal adjournment. 

The Act of 1865 also provided that nothing in it should 
interfere with the power of the Justices to hold General 
Sessions of the Peace for the County which could deal with 
matters relating to the County at large, or settle differences 
between the two Divisions or deal with matters referred to 
them by either Division. These provisions are still law though 
they appear never to have been acted upon and the machinery 
for convening the General Sessions was largely repealed in 
1893 as obsolete® no doubt owing to the creation of the County 
Councils. 

The earliest County Records shew separate rates for 
county purposes made on the three Rapes concerned and this 
practice continued down to the creation of the County 
Councils. In the Eastern Division it was usual to make the 


* A position preserved by the Local Government Act 1888 s.5 (5). 

* According to the Memorandum cited in note 1. the first Record 
Book of Quarter Sessions is for 1642 and the first Sessions Roll 
is one for 1593. A complete set of Rolls for each Division is not 
in existence before 1681. After 1777 the Rolls are regularly 
preserved. 

5 27 and 28 Vict.c.100 (29th July 1854) repealed and re-enacted in 
fuller form by the County of Sussex Act 1865 (28 and 29 Vict. 
c.37). 

* Statute Law Revision Act 1893. 
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rate on the three Rapes jointly for all purposes including 
Bridges; but in the Western Division separate Bridge Rates 
were made on the particular Rape concerned in which the 
Bridge lay down to 1918 when the Act for the new Norfolk 
Bridge at Shoreham’ altered the practice and made Bridges a 
general charge on the whole of the Western Division. 

The Act of 1864 explained that doubts had arisen because 
the basis of the rates for each Division was on the value of the 
property in and the expenditure for that Division only and not 
spread over the whole County; but the Act sanctioned this 
practice both in the past and for the future. 

The Act of 1865 provided that the two Divisions should 
each be deemed a County of itself for matters and business of 
rates, Treasurers, Constabulary, gaols, asylums, bridges and 
highways; but the entire County should remain for all purposes 
of Militia, Coroners salaries, Judges lodgings and any other 
matters over which the Justices had no authority. 

In 1888 elected County Councils were created* and took 
over the administrative business leaving to Quarter Sessions 
their Judicial Business and ‘‘ Administrative Counties’ were 
first created.° These were usually identical with the common 
law Counties, but the latter were in some instances (such as 
Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, Suffolk, Cambridge, Southampton and 
Sussex) divided into two or more Administrative Counties each 
with its own County Council; but this left untouched the 
common law County for all other purposes. Accordingly there 
came into being the Administrative Counties of East and West 
Sussex, leaving Sussex an entire County for purposes outside 
the jurisdiction of Quarter Sessions and the County Councils. 


THE BYNES FARM ROMANO-BRITISH 
BLOOMERY 


BY BARRY H. LUCAS 


In Strakers ‘‘ Wealden Iron” the Bynes Farm bloomery 
site in the ‘parish of Crowhurst is described (at p. 358) as “A 
quite large bloomery in an arable field, typically situated near a 
stream. Ploughing has scattered the cinder over a large area, but 


" West Sussex County Council (Bridges) Act 1918 (8 and 9 
Geo.V.cap xli) 

* Under the Local Government Act 1888. 

* Only one Entire (or non-administrative) County has been created 
since Henry VIII’s Welsh Counties, viz London in 1888. 
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the main bed is nowhere near enough to the surface to hinder 
cultivation to any large extent.” The field, now under grass, 
slopes steeply south east to the marshy valley of the Buckholt 
stream, a tributary of the Asten. About two thirds of the 
distance down from the hill top on which Bynes Farm stands, 
the natural slope is modified by a rounded shelf contained in an 
area approx. 40 x 50 yards. ‘This is probably formed by the 
bloomery site and its cinder deposit. Apart from a small pit at 
the lower extremity of the deposit, where a small amount of 
cinder was dug for road repair some years ago, the site was 
untouched. This fact is probably due to the greater accessibility 
of the site at Little Hennikers Wood (Buckholt South) about 
4 mile distant where large quantities of cinder have been 
removed. 

In order to examine the structure of the bloomery and if 
possible to estimate its date, digging was commenced by the 
writer in May. 1949, by kind permission of the owner, Major 
L. S. Gill. 

A section was dug in the shallow pit to a depth of 
approximately 43 feet where natural soil was reached. This 
was subsequently enlarged to a width of 12 feet revealing a 
vertical section tnrough the burning hearth. The composition 
was simila: to the Romano-British site 14 miles N.E. at 
Crowhurst Park, excavated by the writer in 1936-7 (see 
S.A.C. |xxix, 224), but there was not so pronounced a layer 
of pure cinder as was found at the latter site. The deposit took 
the form of a gently rising mound, the top being about 6” below 
the surface of the field. The next 14 feet comprised of a 
mixture of cinder, burnt clay, and charcoal. Below this was 
an 8 inch layer of sandy clay beneath which was a further 14 
feet of a similar mixture. This was terminated by a thin 
layer of clay which rests on the natural sandy soil. It would 
appear therefore, that the two sandy clay layers represent two 
distinct hearth platforms, the later one built on the debris of 
the earlier hearth. This stratification, of course, is not entirely 
uniform as in places pockets of pure cinder are found. 


PoTTeERY. 


Pottery shards were found on the same prolific scale as at 
Crowhurst Park, though to date, fewer shards of Samian ware 
have been unearthed. A base of a vessel of this ware was 
found bearing the potters stamp but this has not been identified. 
The greater amount was found on levels approximating with 
the upper hearth platform and a lesser quantity on the lower 
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one. It is possible that the broken pots were intentionally 
distributed on the clay surface prior to smelting. Credence to 
this supposition is evidenced by a section of pot which was 
found firmly affixed to a lump of cinder and must have been so 
fused when the latter was in a molten state. 

Mr. J. W. Brailsford, of the department of British and 
Medizval Antiquities, British Museum, has made a selection 
of the pottery with noteworthy features, and has reported as 
follows :— 

“It seems that the whole occupation of the site falls within 
the Romano-British period, since typical R-B pc ‘tery occurs at 
all levels. 

No. 2. portion of Samian cup, form 27 probably Ist 

Century A.D. 

Nos. 7, 9, 10, 13, 21-23 and 45 and other similar potshards 
form an interesting group. The ware is relatively 
rough and probably made locally. The smooth dark 
soft ware, and the ornament of cordons and hatched 
bands carries on a pre-Roman tradition. 

This tradition seems to be Belgic in character, 
and it is interesting to find it in Sussex, where Belgic 
colonisation hardly penetrated. The ‘“ native” 
character of this group suggests that it is probably 
early, i.e., say Ist century A.D. 

No. 3. is part of a R-B store jar, of Ist-2nd century type. 

No. 4. part of neck and handle of a flagon. 

No. 8. part of a cordoned cup or bow! of fine hard grey 
ware; a first century type. 

No. 36. Fragment of a rough-cast pot with brown metallic 
coating. CC. F. Richborough Report, Vol. 1. 

No. 12. (Claudian), Vol. III. Nos. 298-304 (43-120 A.D.). 

All the above specimens would be consistent with a period 
of occupation falling approximately in the later Ist Century 
A.D., perhaps running on into the early 2nd Century.” 

OTHER ITEMs. 
Bone and teeth. 

1. Dr. F. C. Fraser, of the Osteclogical Room, British 
Museum (Nat. Hist.) has reported that the teeth submitted are 
those of a sheep or goat and the fragments of bone may be parts 
of rib bone, limb bone, and a neural spine of a vertebra. 

2. Fragments of mussel shell. 

3. Portion of copper pin. 

4. Several pieces of Tuyere Caps and clay bearing twin 


bellows holes. (As described §.N.Q. vi, p. 205.). 
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MINE. 


There are four tree grown excavations in the near vicinity 
of Bynes Farm. The two larger, about 600 yards N.E. of the 
bloomery site are of considerable extent and are probably the 
pits from which the mine was dug. A curious fact is that a 
small deposit of medieval furnace slag was found in the bank 
of one of these by the writer some years ago. The late Ernest 
Straker was at a loss to account for this. One of these excava- 
tions consists of a narrow strip about 150 yards long, bordering 
the lane, the deepest part being at its North terminal end. 

The second extensive excavation borders a field about 200 
yards from the former pits and is of similar area and shape, but 
has a deep circular excavation at both ends. These pits 
conform very largely, to Ernest Straker’s description of the 
typical Roman type mine pits at Crowhurst Park, and were 
doubtless the source of the ore used at the Bynes Farm 
bloomery. 


‘TRANSPORT. 


It is now proved that this bloomery is contemporary with 
Crowhurst Park and it may well be that the other large sites in 
the Buckholt-Crowhurst area are of similar age. Thus it is 
seen that these bloomeries are conveniently grouped around the 
alluvial valley of the Asten which at that period was doubtless 
a tidal estuary and navigable for some distance inland. 


Cesar and Strabo record that iron was one of the chief 
exports of Britain, and it is reasonable to suppose that much of 
the iron from Bynes Farm and its adjacent neighbours was 
exvorted from this haven, in the same manner that the estuaries 
of the Brede and the Tillingham served the bloomeries to the 
North East. 


Contact with the interior would be made by the Hastings- 
Battle-Heathfield ridgeway and the Rochester-Hastings Roman 
way, designated by I. D. Margary in “ Roman Ways in the 
Weald ” as tracks II and III and Route I respectively. 


The pottery reported on by the British Museum is now deposited 
in the Bexhill Museum. 

While this year’s work has been sufficient to date the site and to 
provide a good representation of the types of pottery vessels used, 
there is still a very large area untouched and it is hoped to 
continue the investigation. 
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QUERIES 


TUFTON OF HORSTED KEYNES. — Thomas 
Tufton (son of Sir Charles Tufton of Twickenham and 
Coston House, Leicester, and great-grandson of the Ist Earl of 
Thanet, created in 1628) was baptised in 1699 and buried in 
1743 in the Thanet vault at Rainham in Kent. He married in 
1722 Francis Hay of Itchingfield and their daughter Ayliffe 
married the Rev. Abraham Phelp and their son James Phelp 
of Horsted Keynes married Eleanor O’Brian in 1780. 

Thomas Tufton died intestate and later in 1777 Francis 
Tufton, his widow, having also died intestate administration 
to her goods and chattels was granted to her “ grandson 
and next of kin James Phelps of Horsted Keynes.” 

Where in Horsted Keynes parish did ‘Thomas and Francis 
live? James Phelp and his wife were living in Horsted 
Keynes certainly up to 1784 and up to 1777 he probably lived 
with his grandmother. Somerset House Records have not 
provided the answer. TUFTON P. H. BEAMISH. 


NOTES 

ROMAN COIN FOUND AT BROADWATER.— 
Some years ago a Sestertius or First Brass of Antoninus Pius 
was dug up in the garden of No. 22 Marlowe Road, Broad- 
water (50 deg. 49’ 27”. N. — 0 deg. 21’ 45”. W) by the owner 
(Mr. C. Grinyer) who retains it. It has been noted in the 
Brighton Museum but not otherwise previously recorded. 
The Obverse shows :— 


The laureate head of the Emperor facing right. The 
marginal letters are 


[IMP ANT] ONIN[US] AUG PI[US] 

The Reverse is very worn. No inscription remains. In 
the field is the faint outline of a female draped figure which 
appears to be facing left towards an altar. 

The Coin cannot be identified exactly and the date can 
only be given as A.D. 138-161. 

The position of the find is a few yards $.W. of a line 
joining the Roman Cemetery in Chesswood Road (S.4.C. 
xxxiv, 215) to the junction of Southdown and Penfold Roads 
where Roman Pottery was discovered in 1845. This line 
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skirts the west side of the Broadwater, and a southward 
continuation would cross the Teville Stream and reach the Sea 
by the Eastern Blockade Station where Roman coins and 
pottery were discovered (§.4.C. i, 27). A northward continua- 
tion would cut the East-West Roman Road along the foot of 
the Downs at Charmandean. A Roman flagon was dug up on 
the extreme south edge of the Broadwater 300 yards east of the 
line (S.N.Q. xi, 114). 

It seems possible that some road ran down from the 
Chichester-Brighton road across the fan of Coombe Rock at the 
mouth of Charmandean along the west side of the Broadwater 
to the peninsula of high ground in East Worthing and this may 
be of pre-Roman date as three flint celts (S.N.Q. xi, 113) and a 
Bronze Hoard (S.4.C. xxxiv, 216) have been found close to the 
line. H. B. A. RATCLIFFE-DENSHAM. 


SUSSEX BELLFRAMES (S.4.C. lIxxxiv, 43).—The 
second paragraph should read as follows :— 

“In the spire at Wisborough Green is an apparent 
development of the B frame that is, as far as 1 know, unique. 
It probably was intended as a frame for two, but never used 
and consists of three trusses of D type which are lattice braced, 
the joints of the braces being halved and the purlins of the spire 
forming the end frame heads.”’ GEORGE P. ELPHICK. 


ELIZABETH HOUSE, MIDHURST. — Our mem- 
ber, Mr. Arthur Visick, in the course of re-conditioning 
this ancient house, has discovered some interesting tempera 
wall paintings, which he is carefully uncovering. Professor 
Tristram has already seen the paintings and regards them as of 
much interest. It is hoped at a later date to publish 
further details. In the meantime, if any of our members care 
to see the paintings Mr. Visick, whose address is Rose Lawn, 
Midhurst (Telephone 32), will be pleased to show them by 
appointment. The house, which is in the square to the south- 
east of the Church, is itself of considerable interest, and much 
credit is due to Mr. Visick for saving it from demolition. ——Two 
adjoining houses have already disappeared ; and this house had 
fallen into an almost hopeless condition when it was acquired 


by Mr. Visick. F.B.S. 
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COAT OF ARMS OF BUTLER OF WORMING- 
HURST.—Mr. Gordon N. Slyfield writes :—lIn the issue of 
the 23rd September, 1949, of the West Sussex County Times 
there appeared the photograph of a marble coat of arms (size 
1’ 6” by 9”) which had been unearthed behind Mr. Crowell 
Pollard’s shop at Storrington. I have identified this as the 
coat of arms of Butler of Worminghurst quartering Caldriott 
of Selmeston Sussex impaling Caesar of Bennington Herts. 
Mr. Ben Boothby confirms. 

In S.4.C. lxxii, 228, under Worminghurst it is stated that 
this mural monument was in the Church in 1864. It had 
evidently been appropriated and buried at Storrington. There 
is a similar marble coat of arms in Thakeham Church and it 
has been suggested that this one be put with it. 


NEWCASTLE HOUSE (S.N.Q. xii, 86, 160, 175) 
COURT) FAMILY.—Mr. E. W. Hulme, of Old House, 
Littlehampton, sends a copy of the Will of Benjamin Court 
dated the 2nd September 1736 and proved the 24th September 
1737 which further illustrates the notes on Newcastle House. 
He would be glad to know the date of the death of John 
Court who married Elizabeth Pellatt in 1717 also of any data 
respecting the Court family in Lewes after 1737. 

In the name of God Amen I Benjamin Court of the 
Castle of Lewes in the county of Sussex Merchant being of 
sound and disposing mind and memory do make and ordain 
this my last Will and Testament in Writing in manner and 
form following (that is to say) . . [Here follow legacies]... 
Also I give to such poor people as at the time of my decease 
shall be members of the Congregation of Protestant Dissenters 
whereof I am now a member and whereof the said John Ollive 
is the present Pastor the sum of five pounds to be paid and 
distributed amongst such poor people within three months next 
after my decease... All the Rest and Residue of my Goods 
Chattells and personal Estate whatsoever (my Debts and 
ffuneral charges being first paid) I give and bequeath unto my 
neice Abigail Chester the wife of Samuel Chester of Ewhurst 
in the county of Sussex Yeoman and I do make and ordain my 
said neice Abigail Chester sole executrix of this my Will And 
I do hereby declare my said neice Abigail Chester to be heir at 
law to all my real estate whatsoever she being now the only 
issue of my deceased brother John Court who was only brother 
of the whole blood.” 
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CHURCH PLANS. — There has been for many years 
a convention between the Victoria County Histories, the Royal 
Commission on Historical Monuments and the principal 
Archeological Societies to publish their Church Plans on the 
scale of 24 feet to one inch (which means that when the 
Original Plan is drawn to the scale of 8 feet to the inch as is 
usual the reduction in making the Block for printing is one- 
third linear). 

Unfortunately the Plan of Wadhurst produced in S.N.Q. 
xii, 178, is larger than this conventional scale and so gives the 
Church the appearance of being larger than it really is. 


THE SOCIETY 
AUTUMN MEETING, 1949 


The President (Lord Mersey) took the Chair at the 
Autumn General Meeting, held in the Royal Pavilion, 
Brighton, on Saturday, 5th November, 1949, which was 
attended by some 200 members and their friends. 


Both Lord Mersey and Mr. I. D. Margary at the opening 
of the proceedings referred to the high cost of the necessary 
work of repair to the Keep of Lewes Castle. It was hoped that 
members and others would give generous support to the Appeal, 
which was shortly to be circulated. 


Dr. Grahame Clark, F.S.A., then gave a most interesting 
lecture on the Chase in Prehistoric Times. He pointed out its 
great economic importance as the principal support of human 
life. Each slide raised endless questions in the minds of his 
listeners, and it was disappointing that there was insufficient 
time for longer explanations. 


After tea Mr. Antony Dale spoke of the Squares and 
Crescents of Brighton. This lecture was also illustrated by a 
good set of slides, showing that what is commonly called 
Regency Style was by no means confined to the period of the 
Regency, but extended to the middle of the 19th century. Mr. 
Dale pleased the audience with racy stories about former 
inhabitants of Brighton. This was well in keeping with the 
glorious extravagance of the Pavilion, and members went away 
looking forward to many more meetings to be held in such 
surroundings. E.R.B. 
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THE COUNCIL 


The Council met on the 12th October, 1949, present Mr. 
I. D. Margary (in the Chair) and 20 other members. 


The Museum Committee reported that in addition to the 
showcases recently installed at Barbican House with the aid of 
the grant from the Carnegie Trust, a case had been purchased 
in Hove and was then in the Medieval Room. 


The possibility of preserving the present character of Bow 
Hill was discussed and it was reported that approaches had 
already been made to the Department of Ancient Monuments 
and the Forestry Commission. 


The Hon. Curator of Deeds reported further gifts of 
Deeds. 


The Research Committee reported that attention had been 
given to the question of arranging courses of lectures at 
Brighton, Eastbourne and Worthing and that Messrs. Musson 
and Pull had presented preliminary reports on their excavations 
during the summer. 


The General Purposes Committee reported they had held 
a meeting at Wilmington Priory; that certain repairs to the 
fabric would be necessary in the near future; that the “ Long 
Man” had been inspected in detail and they recommended 
minor repairs to the brickwork. 


The Sub-Committee of the Council to enquire ‘into the 
state of the Southwick Roman Villa recommended the filling-in 
of the site; but the General Purposes Committee were directed 
to consider this matter further and also to report on Legh 
Manor (whose Donor, Lady Chance, had recently died). 


t 


EDITORIAL 


Would any members who have back copies of Sussex 
Notes & Queries which they do not wish to keep, or 
who do not keep them after reading, return them to 
The Assistant Secretary, Sussex Archeological Society, 
Barbican House, Lewes, Sussex, as there is a shortage 
of back numbers remaining in stock ? 

The Index to Volume XII is being compiled by Mr. 


W. H. Challen and will be issued as soon as possible. 
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Friends of the National Libraries 


You are cordially invited to join this Society in order to promote the 

acquisition of books and manuscripts of historical, literary and archzological 

importance by the National Libraries for the use of all. Full particulars 
and privileges of membership can be obtained from: 


Tue Hon. Secretary, F.N.L., c/o British Museum, Lonpon, W.C.1. 








Sussex Archeological Society 


Members are reminded that the Castle, Barbican House, Anne of Cleves 
House and Bull House, all in Lewes, are open to Members and well deserve 
repeated visits. Anne of Cleves’ House is vested in the Sussex Archzological 
Trust. So are Wilmington Priory and the Long Man, which together form 
an interesting object for an expedition. 


Other properties held by the Trust are Oldland Mill, Keymer; The 
Marlipins, Shoreham; Parsonage Row, West Tarring; Site of Roman Villa at 
Southwick, Legh Manor near Ansty in Cuckfield, The Priest’s House, West 
Hoathly, and Pigeon House, Angmering. Legh Manor is not so well known 
as it deserves to be, partly because it stands on a secondary road between 
Cuckfield and Hurstpierpoint. All members of the Society should make a 
point of seeing this most charming house and garden. Full particulars will 
be found in S.4.C., Vol. 78. 


[P.T.O. 
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General Editor : 

‘BRIAN VESEY FITZGERALD, F.L.S. 
This famous series has received the 
highest praise. Each volume is not- 
able for its individual excellence in 
matter, illustration and production. 
They cover history, archeology, 
topography, local industry, life and 
customs. Lavishly Illustrated and 
with a Map. 15s. each 
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By ESTHER MEYNELL 


Country Life: ‘Mrs. Meynell has set a high standard. 
The book is as fascinating as the ordinary run of guide 
books are dull and as varied as the land, and sea, sky 
and down of which she writes.” Daily Telegraph: 
“People and places are described with beguiling 
affection and scholarly understanding; the photographs 
are beautiful.” 


Write for free prospectus of series and list of volumes available 
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ANTIQUARIAN BOOK & MUSIC SELLERS 
(Directors: G.A.Holleyman, J. E. Kite) 
2la, DUKE STREET, BRIGHTON | 
Phone: BRIGHTON 8007 


BOOKS We hold a stock of between thirty and forty 
thousand volumes on a large variety of subjects. Many of 
these are of antiquarian interest and include works on 
Archeology, Prehistory, History, Art, Architecture, Topo- 
graphy and Sussex. We also keep a selection of sets of 
Standard Authors, Fine Bindings, Modern Press Items and 
Old and Rare Books. 


MUSIC Our stock of Music is one of the biggest outside of 
London and is kept carefully classified. Many items are out- 
of-print and difficult to obtain in these days. We may have 
the ones you are looking for. 


PRINTS A selection of old coloured aquatints, lithographs, 
engravings and maps of Brighton and Sussex always in stock. 


BOOKS and MUSIC purchased IN ANY QUANTITY 
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